Banks

to Camp Funston, Kan., as chief sanitary officer
of the (Miil'mint-nt zone. He also acted as deputy
state health officer of Kansas in the interest of
the enforcement of state sanitary laws relating
to the troops. In 1918 he was appointed chief
medical adviser to the War Risk Insurance Bu-
reau at Washington, and his last active duty was
in charge of the eighth district of the Public
Health Service, which included three states.

From his youth Hanks occupied his leisure
hours in historical and i^.-in.'al'-.nical research,
and following his guvcrnnK-iH service he devoted
his entire riitnUinii to those studies. He was a
prodigious worker and was able to compile au-
thoritative hooks as well as numerous articles for
the ;uili1ic:itirins of the Maine and Massachusetts
historical societies, the New York Genealogical
and Biographical Society, and other kindred
bodies, tu The F.ui]li*li Aucc^ry and Homes of
the Pilgrim Fathers (1929), based on researches
in England, and in his "Identity of George Soule,
the Pilgrim," written lor Ridlon's two-volume
work, A C<*ii!ri!'uti,ni to the History . . . of the1
!:'tmi]ics Named Sole, Solly, Soule, Sowle, Soulis
(1926), he made important contributions to the
literature of Plymouth Colony settlers. Two later
studies, The Winthrop Fleet of 1630 (1930) and
The Planters of the Commonwealth [of Massa-
chusetts] (1930), had a place in the commem-
oration of the Massachusetts tercentenary. His
History of Martha's Vineyard, Dukes County,
Massachusetts (3 vols., 1911-25), and History
of York, Maine (2 vols., i93*-35)> set a stand-
ard in town histories. Both rank as outstanding
works. Ten of Banks's ancestors were among the
earliest planters of York, and the narrative of
the ancient town was to be his supreme effort.
He died while the manuscript of the projected
third volume, dealing with York genealogies,
was in preparation. He was active to the last.
Death took him suddenly during a visit to Hart-
ford, Conn. He was buried at Vineyard Haven,
Mass,, after services in Grace Episcopal Church.
He had previously presented to the church a bap-
tismal font, a replica of the font in the church
at Tisbury, England, where Gov. Thomas May-
hew of Martha's Vineyard was baptized.

Modest, never self-seeking, possessed of a keen
sense of humor, Banks was a delightful com-
panion. His kindly spirit made him ready al-
ways to share with others his valuable historical
and genealogical discoveries, no matter how la-
boriously achieved. At Vineyard Haven in 1892
he founded the Duodecimo Club, a cultural and
social force for many years. He had great fa-
cility as an artist. His writings were the product
of a scholarly and judicial mind. He was mar-
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ried at Portland, Me., July 15, 1880, to Florence
Margaret Root. Three children survived him:
Philip Whitgift, Beatrice Bartol, and Constance
Wooster.
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BARRETT, CHARLES SIMON (Jan. 28,
l866-Apr. 4, 1935), farm organization official,
was born on a farm in Pike County, Ga., the son
of Thomas Jefferson and Minerva (Slade) Bar-
rett. His father was one of the largest land-
owners in middle Georgia and for several terms
represented his county in the General Assembly.
After attending the local country schools, young
Barrett continued his education in normal schools
at Bowling Green, Ky., Lebanon, Ohio, and Val-
paraiso, Ind. He was married on Nov. 5, 1891,
to Alma Rucker of Barnesville, Ga., who bore
him six sons: Paul, Charles Seldon, Howell
Slade, Leland Arleigh, Games Rucker, and John.
A farmer as well as a school-teacher, Barrett
was old enough to have joined the Farmers'
Alliance "at the first opportunity/' but his career
is primarily associated with the Farmers' Edu-
cational and Cooperative Union, more generally
known as the Farmers' Union. This organization
was founded in 1902 by a few hard-pressed cot-
ton farmers in a little "cross-roads conference"
in Rains County, Tex. Acutely conscious of the
distressing plight of the Georgia cotton farmers,
Barrett went to Texas to learn something about
the new order and returned to become the first
president of the Georgia State Union, which he
helped organize in 1905. His offices were in the
upper story of an old frame building in Atwater,
a tiny village in Upson County, seven miles from
a railroad, but the influence of the Union was
soon widely recognized. With other cotton states
also falling in line, Barrett was among the most
active of those who in 1906 organized the Union
along national lines, and within the year he be-
came its national president. Thereafter for twen-
ty-two years, a record for uninterrupted service
not attained by any other American farm leader,
Barrett retained his office, always being reflected
by a unanimous vote. When he retired in 1928
it was of his own volition.
As president of the Farmers' Union Barrett
sought to avoid the political pitfalls into which
the Farmers' Alliance had fallen. He emphasized
primarily the educational and cooperative activi-
ties of the Union and measured the success of
the order in the growth of cooperative practice
and service rather than in the mere enrolment